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- Chinese Collection.—The great interest eX- 
gited by Mr. Dunn’s “ Chinese Collection” in- 
duces us to publish the following article from 
Silliman’s Journal for January, to give accurate 
jnformation as to its formation and character. 
Jp doing so, we ought not to omit the mention 
of the name of the gentlemanly curator who has 
gharge of it, Mr. William B. Langdon, to whose 
taste and perseverence visiters are indebted for 
many of the arrangements, and whose conversa- 
tion imparts so much informatiun respecting the 
Chinese. 


N. Dunn’s Chinese Collection at Philadelphia—com- 
OE municated —It would be difficult to name a subject that 
has puzzied the learned world so much and so long, as 
the accurate delineation of the character of that wonder. 
fal and unchanging people, the Chinese. The English 
embassies added something to our knowledge of the 
heretotore little explored interior of the country, and 
some light was diffused respecting the condition of agri- 
culture, the habits, and the manutactures of the country 
The works of the missionaries have also tended to make 
us more familiar with some of their peculiarities; the 
best book, however, which has ever been written respect- 
ing China, is the recent work of Mr. J. F. Davis, who 
had long been a resident in China, and who accompanied 
the embassy of Lord Amherst to the capital city of Pe- 
kin, Mr. Davis has concentrated much teal information 
inasmall space, and has, with simgular ability, deve- 
loped the characteristics of tle three hundced millions 
of people of this region; his volu:nes have been repub- 
lished in Harper’s Family Library, and it is to them, 
and to the recent Fan-Qui in China, in Waldie’s Library, 
that we would direct the attention of te reader. 
Another new effort to open a fruitful source of informa. 
tion to the student is about to be made public, and on 
this occasion it is our own couutry which is to be grati 
fied by the industry, zeal, and discriminating judgment 
of one of her native merchants. Europeans have never 
gurceeded in trausporting a perfect or even a very re- 
spectable collection of, Chinese curiosities. Those im- 
nye which would be received by a resident who 
enjoyed the rare privilege of unrestrained inter- 
tourse with the better classes of Chinamen, have been 
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Va, denied to foreigners. [t has been too much the custom 
a, age of the natives and their visiters mutua‘ly to despise each 
C, Wee other, and for both to seek little further communication 

than that which the nature of their commercial transac 
r of tions demands. The consequence has been, that the 


articles exported have continued to be principally those 

Wy wy which European and American every-day lite have 
MP fequired; while strangers have limited their purchases 
fo the common articles made to suit a foreign demand 
and taste, and their intercourse to the Classes of natives 
are appointed by government tu serve or to watch 
®erthem. A few streets of the “outside” city of Can. 
‘on are generally visited, and the stores in the vieunity | 
og-lane,” a place frequented by fereign sailors, #re 
fansacked for the well known manufactures of gew- 
Baws, successively carried off by every new comer, but 
Possessing little novelty in any sea-port, ‘T'he interior 
the city of Canton even is a sealed hook; how much 
More then the interior of China itself. This being the 















Tefuse to admit us in, how it would be possible to bring 
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tase, it became an interesting problem, as the Chinamen |, 


out what it was so difficult to get a sight of; in other 
words, as foreigners were not permitted to inspect the 
workshops, the houses, private apartments, and manu- 
factories of the empire, what was the next best thing 
that could be done to enable those outside the walls, and 
at home, to become acquainted with the domestic affairs 
and tastes of these recluses. Certainly little could be 
expected from the natives, unless other methods than 
those heretofore practised could be adopted. : 

Nathan Dunn, Esy,, of Pintladelphia, who had reflected 
much upon this subject, and who, in the course of the 
very successful prosecution of his business at Cauton, 
had learned to respect the ingenuity, and when called 
forth, the intelligence, of the numerous Chinese with 
whom he was daily in contact, happily conceived the 
idea of transporting to his native shores every thing that 
was Characteristic or rare, whether in the natural his- 
tory, or the natural and artificial curiosities and manu- 
factures, no matter how costly they might be. And now 
came efficiently to his aid those requisites that had been 
but too frequently wanting in the officers of the East 
Iudia Company, or their agents, wito had made the at- 
tempt to procure such a collection, but had failed. Mr. 
Dunn, who, it will be admitted by every one on the spot, 
had conducted himself toward all classes in a manner 
to win their esteem and cunfidence, and to whose house 
and table were introduced so many of the most distin. 
guished officers of government, either temporarily or 
permanently at Canton, soon discovered that it was in 
his power to obtain favours not usually granted to stran- 
gers. One after another he procured, either by pur- 
chase or as presents, those rare and costly articles con- 
slituting his collection; how many of these are perfect 
novelties, even to those who have visited China, let those 
decide who may soon have an opportunity of doing so; 
if, indeed, that opportunity is not already in their power 
before this hasty notice passes through the press. For 
one, the writer is free to say that but for the insight | 
thus obtained, he should have remained as ignorant of | 
the subject as uther travellers. It is with a view of im-| 
parting a portion of this satisfaction that he ventures to, 
put them on paper. 

Without further preface, we shall proceed to notice 
very briefly some ot the peculiar features of this novel 
exhibition, enumerating a very small portion of the con- 
tents of the three hundred cases from which it has now 
for the first time been unpacked. ‘The following are the 
principal groups :— 

The entrance partition, of Chinese work, forms a vesti- 
bule, through the centre of which you enter the great 
saloon, one hundred and sixty feet in length, by sixty- 
three in width, and twenty-four feet in height, with a 
double colunnade; to the right and left of which are 
the numerous cases containing specimens of all that is 
rare, Curious, or common, to be procured in the Celestial 
Empire. This screen is such as is common among the 
wealthy Chinese, in partitioning off a very large saloon 
from the remainder of the great ground floor of their 
houses. [t is richly gilt, and ornamented with Chinese 
paintings on silk, inserted in the pannels, and is mount. 
ed above with small square gilt apertures: in these lat- 
ter are inserted paintings of boats and gorgeous flowers. 
The screen forms a beautiful termination to this end of 
“the room; the full effect bursts upon the eye of the visiter 
after passing the folding door. Hours, nay, days and 
weeks, may be profitably employed in examining the 
details within this magnificent saioon, which brings the 
most populous nation of Asia at once before the view of 
the spectator. 

Accurate likenesses in clay.—The visiter is first attract- 











ed by the accurate and characteristic whole size Chinese 


figures of various rank, from the mandarins to the coo- 
leys, from women of distinction to those sculling their 
boats on the rivers. These are in number seventy or 
eighty, and were made by a very experienced artist in 
this line, from living subjects. The material of the faces 
and hands is a prepared substance, so well adapted to 
the operation of moulding, as to take the impression per- 
fectly and retain it permanently; the faces are coloured 
to nature, mounted with hair, &c., and each presents a 
speaking coun‘enance in a style of art perfectly novel in 
this country or Europe. These figures are neatly ar- 
ranged in groups, in their appropriate costumes, some 
of them extremely rich, while others exhibit the work- 
ing and every-day dress of the lower orders, 

The effect of this department is to exhibit to the 
spectator the inhabitants of China as they really exist. 
Great care was taken in procuring the likenesses, and 
about three years of the time of the proprietor were 
occupied in bringing them to perfection; his head car- 
penter, and other workmen about the factories, were 
pointed out to us, and many conspicuous ciaracters of 
China street, &c., will be recognised at once by those 
who have been to Canton. Bearers of a sedan chair, 
itself a perfect specimen in all its parts of ornament and 
utility, are in the act of carrying a native gentleman, 
accompunied by his pipe-bearer and footman. 

Porcelain and earthen ware manufacture.—In this de- 
partment, endeavours have been successfully made to 
procure the best specimens of all the most expensive 
manufactures of the country, embracing several very 
ancient and highly esteemed articles. There are also 
those articles in common use for domestic purposes, to 
ornament grounds, fish-ponds, or used as flower.stands, 
seats, Zc. A very interesting fact will be developed by 
this section, shuwing that the art of porcelain manufac- 
turo has been on the retrograde for the last century or 
two; it will also serve to show, that many of the most 
ornament] and beautiful specimens are rarely, if ever, 
exported. Formerly the emperors patronised the porce- 
lain manafacture by very high premiums and extensive 
orders: the art has now dwindled to supplying commer- 
cial and domestic wants. There are here many hundred 
jars, vases, pipe-stands, and various services used by the 
Chinese, differing materially from those exported. The ‘ 
specimens of ware cracked on the surface by age, ure 
interesting and costly. There must be several thousand 
pieces of fine China, including the thin egg-sheX cup 
with its lettered inscriptions, octagon pipe-stands three 
or four feet in height, inscribed land-marks, tile-work, 
screens, &c. &c., in very numerous patterns; affording 
us “ barbarians’’ new ideas on the subject of their manu- 
factures, and probably new patterns for our artists. 

Agricultural and other instruments.— We notice among 
the agricultural instruments the very crude plough, that 
is drawn by the buffalo with his simple yeke and rope 
traces; the harrow, differing very materially frum that 
of our country, is one of the accompaniments, , There 
are forks, rakes, hoes, axes, shovels, spades of wood faced 
with iron for the sake of economy, &c.; a complete set 
of carpenter’s and joiner’s, or cabinet-maker’s tools: of 
the superiority of these over our own we cannot say 
much. ‘There is a native shoemaker’s shop complete; 
a blacksmith’s anvil, his curious bellows, &c., compris- 
ing the complete accoutrements of the traveling smith ; 
the entire shop cf the ambulatory barber, his clumsy, 
short razor, cases, &c. &c. The musical instruments 
of the Chinese also figure in full among the curiosities. 
Castings of iron of very great beauty, consisting of pots, 
kettles, and other cooking utensils of universal use, and 
which, unlike our own of the same metal, may be mend- 
ed at pleasure as easily as our own tin vessels. 
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Here is a study of Chinese manufactures perfectly 
novel to an American, who will be surprised to find that 
the most simple operation, which he has been taught to 
believe can be performed only by an instrument of a 
certain form, is equally well executed by another of a 
totally different figure; the flat-iron, for instance, is more 
like our chafing-dish than what we employ for smoothing 
linen. We are amused to see the New England patent 
mouse-trap, that has been used in China for ages. ‘There 
are gongs, bells, metaliic mirrors, and articles under this 
head, which nothing short of a must copious descriptive 
catalogue would embrace. 

Models of boats.—The models of boats form a striking 
feature of the scene: first we have the gorgeous flower- 
boat, with its numerous decorations, various furnished 
apartments of comfort or luxury, and painted and adorned 
in the peculiar style of the Asiatics. 

Of the canal boat there are three models of different 
sizes of such as are used in conveying the articles of 
their produce, teas, salt, grain, and manufactured arti- 
eles, to and from the distant points of the extensive em- 
pire, and in loading and unloading foreign ships. They 
are remarkable for strength and durability. 

The man of-war boat.—These tide-waiters’ boats, or 
culters, are always cruising about with the plice offi- 
cers, to keep order among the numerous residents on the 
water, and to enforce the revenue laws. 

The san-pans, or family beats, in which it is comput- 
ed about 200,000 persons constantly reside before the 
city of Canton and its suburbs; they are kept as clean 
es a milk-pail, and contain entire families, who are born 
and live to the end of their days on the river. This 
great city of boats presents a remarkable aspect; through 
them it would be difficult to navigate, were it not that 
the fleet is arranged in streets, and at night lighted up. 
There are also other boats; each has been made by re- 
ducing the dimensions to the proper scale; in every par- 
ticular, even to the employment of the same descriptions 
of wood, the oars, sculls, rucders, setting poles, cordage, 
.&c., are fac-similes of those in actual use. We are not 
sure that a Chinese canal buat, of a thousand years ago, 
might not be advantageously transferred to our own 
recently introduced water ways. 

Bridzes.—There are four accurate models of granite 
bridges, from one to four arches; the workmanship of 
the originals is of great beauty and durability, and really 
in them we discover the perfect arch, the most approved 
piers of the present day, and yet their bridges are so an- 
cient, that the date of their erection is almost, if not 
entirely, lost. Having no curriages, they are merely 
used for fuot passengers, loaded cooleys, and an occa. 
sional horse or buffalo. 

Summer houses.—Four models of summer houses ex- 
hibit the peculiar taste of the Chinese; some are plain, 
and others very ornamental, with their scalloped roof, 
bells, gilding, painting, &c., and furnished with minia- 
ture chairs, tables, &c., models of real things, every part 
being complete for the luxuries of tea and the pipe. ‘Tea 
is the universal beverage; this is sold from cight cents 
the pound up to many dollars, and is an article on which 
some of their citizens expend a very large income. The 
working man carries it in his rade tea-pot to the fields, 
and drinks it cold tu quench his thirst, while the more 
wealthy sip it on every occasion of ceremony, business, 
or familiar intercourse. 

Paintings.—The pictures and paintings are very nu- 
merous, and probably occupy the greatest surface in the 
collection. Many of them were presented by distin- 
guished men of China, and many were painted by the 
most celebrated artists of the principal inland cities, in- 
cluding the capital. They represent in the first place 
ull those scenes which are characteristic of Chinese life 
in eetail, including a series showing every process of the 
tea manufacture, from the plantizg to the packing up. 
There are large and handsome views of Macao, Bocca 
Tigris, Whampoa, Canton, and Honan, with its remark. 
able temples, &c. ‘The portraits will astonish those who 
have seen only the paltry daubs usually brought as spe- 
cimens of the art in China. There is one of the high 
priest of the Honan temple, and others of distinguished 
men well known in Canton, worked with the minuteness 
of miniature painting. This department comprises also 
a variety of paintings on glass, an art much practised by 
the natives; pictures of all the boats peculiar to the 
country; of rooms, their domestic arrangements; of all 
the costumes of the people of rank; the furniture, lan. 
terns, und, in short, of every variety of Chinese life, from 
the most degraded class to the emperor. The flowers 
embroidered on satin, &c., will attract the eye of femule 
visiters, 

A Chinese room.—At the east end, faced by a very 
superb alcove brought from China, is a Chinese room. 
The alcove itself consists of wood deeply carved oyt of 


solid blocks; the carving represents figures of men, ani- 
nals, birds, flowers, &c. The cutting penetrates through 
the whole of each piece, and forms a net-work, the front 
being painted and gilt in the Asiatic taste, with the rich 
colours for which the nation is so celebrated. The 
screen is a fuc simile of those put up in the houses of 
the wealthy, to form an ante-room in their large esta- 
blishments. This vestibule will be decorated with fur- 
niture, such as chairs, tables, stands, stools, vases, 
maxims, scrolls, &c., and in every respect will repre- 
sent a room as actually occupied by the rich. This 
screen-work extends over the tops of the cases the entire 
length of the north side of the room, and its effect, as 
seen by the writer, is extremely gorgeous, reminding 
him of the representations made tn old illuminated ma- 
nuscripts, before the invention of printing in Europe. 
The colours, violet, blue, crimson, scarlet, &c., are those 
employed by the illuminators, and lead one to believe 
that they imitated the Chinese. 

Furniture, books, &c.—In addition to the furniture 
contained in this beautiful pavilion, there will be also 
distributed in the saloon a variety of Chinese domestic 
articles and utensils. ‘Two dark-coloured and extreme- 
ly rich bouk-cases, which might serve to ornament any 
library, display copious specimens of the books of the 
Chinese, in their peculiar and safe binding, so rarely 
seen in this country. Specimens of. their blocks or ste- 
reotyped wood are also in the collection. The bouk- 
cases are made in excellent taste, of a dark wood sus- 
ceptible of a beautiful polish, and in some respects they 
may be considered an improvement on our own. The 
chairs of different forms, large and capacious, made 
of wood resembling mahogany, with their appropriate 
cushions and fvotstouls, are in a taste of refinement and 
comfort which would have been creditable to some ot 
our forefathers of New England, into whose parlours 
they might have been introduced without differing much 
from the fashion of fitty years since. The stools with. 
vut backs exhibit their adaptation to a southern climate, 
in being partly composed of China ware, marble, and 
woud. 

There are also tables, such as ornument the rooms of 
the wealthy, gilt, and richly carved and painted; stands, 
inlaid with marble or precious wood, such as are placed 
between every two chairs to hold the tea apparatas, or 
those various little ornaments or flower-pots, of which 
the Chinese, it will be seen, are so remarkably fond. 
There is also a common table, such as is in universal 
use, and has been for centuries, which will be recognised 
by our present gener:(ion as a fac.simile of the favourite 
eight-legged table of our great-grandiathers, now thrust 
by modern fashion into the kitchen or garret. It folds 
up as those do, and the legs are turned in rings; this, 
like a thousand things in the saloon, proves that our 
common usages have been derived from China, where 
we are accustomed to believe they are centuries behind 
us. The vases and seats of porcelain are particularly 
rich and unique. 

Natural history—The brevity we have been obliged 
to use in the foregoing enumeration, has prevented the 
mention of much that would have interested the readers 
of this Journal, and we have to regret that the depart. 
ment of natura! history mast be also merely touched 
upon. It evinces the comprehensiveness of Mr. Dunn’s 
plan to find, that even in this particular, nothing has 
been omitted which time, trouble, and expense could 
accomplish; and as one evidence, among many, of the 
laborious nature of the occupation of bringing these 
things together, we muy mention the care bestowed 
upon the numerous object of science here concentrated. 

A young gentieman of Philadelphia, well known tuere 
as an enthusiastic naturalist, Mr. William W. Wood, son 
of Mr. William Wood, made his way to Canton in search 
of objects of interest, in the reasonable expectation ot 
bettering his condition. M1. Duun at once sought his 
aid to perfect his collection, end employed his valuable 
time for a very considerable period. He had a carte 
blanche to procure objects in natural history, yet some 
art and no little subterfuge were necessary to persuade 
the Chinamen to collect articles of a kind in which they 
take no interest; prejudice and national feelings were 
to be overcome betore they could be induced to make the 
necessary excursiuns by land and water, to spots where 
no foreigner could penetrate. By industry, money, flat- 
tery, and kindness, he -ucceeded, however, in amassing 
a great variety of birds, fishes, reptiles, shells, &c., and 
a few animals. Of these, all have arrived in good cun- 
dition with the exception of the insects; the butterflies, 
moths, &c., which when jJast seen in Canton were par- 
ticularly rich and curious, have suffered most by the 
delay in unpacking, and by natural causes. 

Mr. Wood was indefatigable fur many months in com- 





pleting the herpetology of China; the conchology is tully 



















































































represented in many rich and rare spec; 
of the rarest birds, the mandarin cok cae mA 
peculiar plumage, will be new to many; the C Hel 
tridge, and many beautiful song birds, ‘add PK 
interest to the whole. 
The fishes were procured principally at the ie 
fishing-stations at Macao, where Mr. Wood resi 
several months for this express purpose ; the esided J 
are very numerous and rare. There has also en 
cured a great number of very fine drawings of fish 
life, in the accurate style of the Chinese, ang ins 
colours. The stuffed specimens will be neat} a 
propriately arranged to afford a study for the natinls 
In the department of botany, attention has = 
to procuring accurate drawings of many ‘ 
flowers. ‘These will be exhibited in frames, , 
The minerals in this collection are few in 0 : 
but, together with the primitive rocks of China e 
some remarkably fine cur bonates ot Copper, both me 
and radiated. ; 
The shells inciude the well known species of theg 
sea and the Canton river; the former, however. a 
remarkable size and beauty, while a muitiplicity of ; 
cimens illustrates all their varieiies, : 
The writer regrets his want of acquaintance with 
science of mineralogy, which prevents his more th 
alluding to the specimens, said Lo be highly interesting: 
Miscellanies.—The jos-houses, pagodas, articles of 
tu, of ornament, of sione, of jade, of ivory, bamboo, eg 
metal, rice, &c., are so numerous that we can on 
to them. A case of shues, in all their clumsy or of 
mental variety, exhibit the form of the com 
female feet, and the clumsy shape of those of tie 
another of caps, fresh trom their makers, with the 
of office, and the cheaper kinds of the poor; t 
dresses, known to be those of the very ancient 
spectacles, opium and other pipes, fans, the comp 
great variety, modess of fruits, coins, exquisite speej 
of Carving 10 ivory, metal, stone, and bamboo, veryg 
merous and grotesque carvings from the roots of tre 
in which they exhibit a peculiar taste, singalar } 
combs, beautiful vessels of odoriferous wood for th 
altars and temples, of which latter there are m 
very numerous ornausental stands, carved with om 
taste; huge cameos in stone of great cust; fine 
mens of their lacquered ware, as well as their ex 
ware; a silk embroidered saddle; a water-wheel 
like our modern tread-mill; a fan for Cleaning rigs 
sembling our own; lanterus of every possible shape 
and ornament, will be suspended from various poi 
with their rich and tastetul paintings ; there isam 
of their very singular coffin, which tew would even 
was designed to contain the last relics of humanity, 4 
Space is wanting to pertect this notice of a collectig 
highly creditable to the taste and liberality of the 
prieter, and valuable to our country. No where 
can we see so coinplete an exhibition of this inte 
nation. 
——<— 


ENDITOCR’S TABLE. 


(COMMUNICATION—Continued.) 
Phrenology.—Mr. Combe scems fond of 
neralising the testimony which he brings 
ward in support of his theories, and jumpi 
straight to conclusions which are not alwa 
beyond question. When exjJaining the o 
tion of the organs of combativeress and 
structiveness on the character, he stated 
the Hindoos had these organs very small, 
left his hearers to infer that they were, in@ 
sequence of this defect in iheir organi 
pusilanimous, careful not to destroy ani 
life; and, owing to this and analogous de 
fifty thousand big-headed British ruled nin 
millions of them—ergo, ninety millions of f 
doos have less courage in the aggregatet 
fifty thousand Europeans. In strict truth, 
premises of the proposition are false, and t 
deductions are absurd. Let us glance fe 
instant at the true circumstances influent 
the Hindoos, and look fur a moment at t 
true character. 4 
Mr. C. charges them as being, first, cowa 
second, unwilling to destroy animal life; & 
having little or no love of life; and fou 


rie 





being very abstemivus in their diet. 
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st. Cowardice is a want of courage, a 
ness which hinders the coward from ate 
eating to resist when he has the means in 
hands. ‘The instances of courage, on ‘the 
Brary. which have been most praised, are 
nae where a small force and apparently inade 
4 se means have resisted and prevailed against 
3 force supplied with all the munitions of 
gar; instance, ‘Thermopy lz. 
js well authenticated that the Hindoos in- 
Fpbiting the shores of Hindostan resisted most 
iplantly the attacks made upon thein by Vasco 
Mp Gama, Albuquerque, and their followers; 
Hand Calicut, and Cochin, and Goa, and many 
Faber places, were not yielded until after battle 
Sad bloodshed to a very great extent. ‘The 
we gs of the invaders must not be attributed 
BE pntirely to the absence of courage in the Hin- 
Moos, nor to their own bravery; we must con- 
gder the military maxim that the chance of 
cess is always in favour of the attacking 
Garty; ships are almost always carried when 
tered by a boarding party: not expecting the 
itlack, they were not so well prepared to fight; 
' ‘their means of resistance, their fashion of anins. 
were far inferior to those of the invaders. Their 
Uistory shows that from the earliest period of 
%s record, the Hindoos always had sufficient 
gombativeness and destructiveness to keep up 
Masuccession of wars among and between the 
fingdoms of India before any part of it was 
British; but we are not told whether the 
“bumps”’—which serve as labels to the organs 
of the brain—were more conspicuously deve- 
Joped in those days than now. ‘The success of 
the British may be attributed, rather than to 
the size of their heads, to their superior know- 
Jedge in the art of war, for they speedily dis- 
covered that their true policy was to excite one 
BE indian prince against another, and then assist 
the party which their own interest clearly point- 
edout. They organised these (coward ?) Hin- 
dos into regiments, officered by Englishmen, 
who served as martinets to drill and discipline 
them; and nobody who has been either in. Hin- 
dostan or Bengal but has probably heard that 
the Company’s native troops are as staunch and 
brave as any men that ever took the field. Who 
has not heard of the seapoys’ fame for soldierly 
attributes and qualities? ‘hese men have not 
the physical dimensions or strength of the Eng- 
lish, and of course are not so irresistible; but 
they do not lack the moral quality of courage ; 
to insist that these men are cowards, is as ab- 
sund as it would be to infer that Napoleon and 
the French were cowards because they met with 
areverse at Waterloo. 


It is not the superior combativeness and de- 
tiveness of 50,000 English which rules 
0,000,000 of people who have not the “bump” 
to make them resist—they have the faculty, but 
the peaceful domination of the British is to be 
set down to other causes, which are very clearly 
pointed out in Sir John Maleotm's books on 
idia.- The social aud political conditions of 
he majority are very much better under the 
sorernment of the British than under the na- 
tive princes; consequently there is no desire 
to thiow off a comparatively casy yoke, to take 
up one which experience has proved to be gall- 
ing. The stipendiary and other princes are so 
ively balanced against each other, that there 
neither that unity of interest and of senti- 
Rent which are necessary to the concerted and 
imultaneous action of large masses of people ; 





and besides, it is at present clearly their inte- 
rest to submit. 

Mr. C. stated that combativeness was very 
small in the native tribes of the American con- 
tinent; yet Garcilaso, Zarate, and Calancha 
speak of the wars waged by the Peruvian tribes 
among each other; and De Solis and Cortez 
record the bravery of the followers of the un- 
fortunate Montezuma.* The armies of Pern 
of the present day are made up of Indians and 
half-castes, but no one who has seen them in 
ihe field doubts their gallant and noble courage; 
yet these people want the bump which is indi- 
cative of bravery and courage. 

Second. The unwillingness of the Hindoos 
to destroy animal life was mentioned in testi- 
mony of the organ of destructiveness being 
small, and a skull was produced to prove the 
fact. Now, let us enquire whether a more 
satisfactory reason may not be found for this 
trait in the Hindoo character; but first let us 
ask whether the Hindoos have not the disposi- 
tion—the tendency to destroy. The Rev. W. 
Ward, in his « View of the History, Literature, 
and Religion of the Hindoos,”’ and it is consi- 
dered an authentic book, describes the sacr- 
fices made of animals and of human beings, and 
alludes to the Brahmins eating flesh, the sut- 
tee, and the other destructive rites of their reli- 
gion. He says, “1 am credibly informed, that 
very many Brahmins in Bengal eat cow’s flesh, 
and, after they have been offered to an idol, 
drink spirits, though none of them will publicly 
acknowledge it.” He tells us the goddess Ka- 
lee ‘* wears two dead bodies for ear-rings, and 
a necklace of skulls; and her tongue hangs 
down to her chin.’’ This representation of a 
deity is collateral evidence that the Hindoos 
have a taste for destruction, perhaps not quite 
as large as that of Sir W. Forbes, which in- 
duced him to witness the executions at Edin. 
burgh for forty years. 

The whole system of Hindoo theology is 
founded on the doctiine that the Divine Spirit, 
as the soul of the universe, becomes united to 
matter; that spirit is insulated or individualed 
by particular portions of matter, which it is con- 
tinually quitting and joining itself to new por- 
tions of matter—that “ God exists in millions 
of forms, from the ant to Brumha, the grand- 
father of the gods, as one moon is seen at once 
in twenty different pans of water.” It is this 
belief, and the fear of disturbing and offending 
the Spirit of God, which ho!ds their organ of 
destructiveness under control; except when 
religion prompts them again to. make bloody 
sacrifices to appease the gods. 

Third. Love of life. According to Mr. C 
the Hindoos are deficient in this attribute, and 
hence they are seen, | presume, to throw them- 
selves under the car of Juggernauht, and wi- 
dows burn themselves on the funeral pile of 
their husbands. Have not the Hindoo specta- 
tors their destructiveness gratified in witness- 
ing these scenes? Mr. C. reiated that Hindoo 
soldiers, wearied and exhausted, had laid down 
on the road side, and threats of death and de- 
struction were not sufficient to rouse them from 
their apathetic state. I have heard of young 
heroes entirely overcome in the same way by 
sea-sickness ; and I was once informed, on the 
best authority, the entire crew of a sloop of war 
to be so completely prostrated by their efforts 


* See Calavar, which is founded on well authenticated 
facts—quite as authentic as Robertson's Ilistory of Peru. 





to get the ship off a reef of rocks, that the offi- 
cers could scarcely rouse them to renewed 
exertion, even by showing them that the ves- 
sel must turn over and fill, and all hands perish, 
without another timely effort. Love of life 
may be worn out by adversity. 

Fourth. Alimentativeness. Mr. C. presumes 
this faculty to be defective in thg Hindoos; but 
are we to consider the facts of’ their locality, 
the tropical regions, and their religious notions 
as nothing? Has climate no influence in the 
phenomena of appetite? What say the * gour- 
mongs ?”” 

From what has been said in these hasty 
rematks, it is clear that the Hindoo character 
has been mistaken by Mr. C., or that it is not 
in accordance with the deductions of phreno- 
logy. ‘Their skulls have little or nothing of 
the “ bumps” of destructiveness and combative- 
ness, yet we know them to be warlike and de- 
structive to a considerable degree. ‘These poor 
fellows have been overlooked by nature, and in 
consequence their heads have not been properly 
labeled ; for no one will imagine they have not 
been strictly registered and examined by phre- 
nologists. 

‘The next organ considered was secretivenéss. 
Mr. C. gave an amusing account of its effects 
upon character ;—stated it was necessary to 
story-telling and to humour, which quality he 
denics to the French, in spite of the writings 
of Moliere, Paul de Kock, e¢ aliis. He made 
the greatness of our immortal Washington de- 
pend upon the extraordinary development of 
secretiveness; the same organ, all things being 
equal, might have made him distinguished as a 
thief. ‘The lecture ended by naming Mr. C.’s 
works on phrenology, which he stated might 
be had at the bookstores for the several prices 
which he mentioned. 


Sketches of Married Life. by Mrs. Follen, 
author of * Sceptic,” « Weli-Spent Hour,”’ &c., 
Boston, Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1838. 12mo. pp. 
304. This little volume is very prettily ‘* got 
up,’ and speaks well for the book-making art 
or mechanism in Boston. ‘The style of writing 
is simple and perspicuous, and the tone of the 
work is both highly moral and philosophical. 
The authoress has contrasted the effects of op- 
posite courses on happiness in two examples of 
married life; in one there is an entire, unre- 
served confidence in the merest trifles; in the 
other the merest trifles are treated almost as 
mysteries; and the consequence is unhappiness, 
which very nearly leads to separation. The 
work inculcates the importance of scrupulous 
honesty in worldly dealings, of upright and unre- 
served truth in connubial intercourse, and the 
absolute certainty which contracting parties 
should have of mutual love in an equal degree 
ere they commit themselves before the altar of 
Hymen. We heartily commend this little book 
to the attention of all who are married, or who 
are likely to be; for they may gather hints from 
it which may stand them in stead through life. 


Rambles in Europe, or a Tour through France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Great Britain and Ireland, in 
1836, by Fanny W. Hall, 2 vols. 12mo. New 
York, 1839. ‘These are neat little volumes ex- 
ternally ; but as it is our business to look be- 
yond the cover of books on our table, before 
expressing an opinion of their merits, we shall 
risk our reputation for gallantry by pointing out 
same faults, even though our writer he a lady, 
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She says that no one should presume to ‘travel 
without being able to speak at least three words 
of French, yet she not erly presumes to travel, 
but farther, to give to the public her observa- 
tions, wherein, even had she not declared the 
fact, it is se@h that knowledge of the French is 
not her forte. Nor is she always carefui in the 
relation of historical facts. She tells us the 
Palais Royal (Paris) is ‘an immense building 
erected by the old Duc d’Orleans, father of the 
present king: we have been taught that the 
Palais Royal was built by the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, and the latest additions were made 
by the Due de Chartres, about the year 1787. 
As a specimen of knowledge of natural history 
take the following: * The bird of paradise from 
our (the American) continent made a brilliant 
figure in this goodly company, besides a great 
many other splendid birds from South America. 
There were ostriches of every size and colour 
from Africa, parrots, humming-birds, &c., more 
than I can describe or remember.’ ‘Though 
we could adduce many passages of badly written 
English, and many blunders in the quotations 
from other languages, we can also perceive an 
ingenuousness of feeling, a tone of patriotism, 
that lead us to recommend the volumes to those 
who would have their memories refreshed, and 
those who are desirous of knowing what may 
be seen abroad. The effect of traveling on most 
American travellers is to make them appreciate 
more justly the blessings of their own country; 
and to be satisfied that though there are some 
things that might be changed for the better, 
still it will not suffer by comparison with others 
in those points which are essential to human 
happiness and well-being. Our authoress says, 
“It is true that in our country we have no 
marble palaces. adorned with crimson and gold, 
and embellished with exquisite paintings; no 
public gardens on a scale of royal magmficence. 
But we have what is infinitely preferable, an 
independent, thriving, intelligent, and happy 
population. We are governed by laws which 
respect equally the rights of the poorest peasant 
and richest citizen; and we enjoy that invalue 
able privilege, liberty of conscience. When 
shall beautiful, degraded, enslaved Italy be 
thus blest?”—Vol. I. p. 151. Again, at page 
212, she writes thus: * The treasures of Italy 
could not purchase my share in the privileges 
which thy children enjoy. A comparison of other 
countries with my own does but strengthen the 
conviction that 


‘The land of my birth 
Is the happiest land on the face of the earth.’ 


Italy indeed is lovely to look upon. Her cli- 
mate is delightful, her soil fertile, almost be- 
yond comparison, producing in abundance the 
richest and most delicious fruits. Her cities 
are adorned with numberless palaces, temples, 
and churches, filled with the finest specimens 
of painting and sculpture extant. But where 
is the neat and comfortable cottage of the pea- 
sant? Where the convenient schoolroom, in 
which, day by day, the children of cach district 
are assembled to receive instruction which will 
fit them for usefulness and respectability in 
future life? And where are those books and 
newspapers which we are accustomed to see 
circulating through every village and hamlet in 
our land? Alas! these privileges and enjoy- 
ments are unknown to the ‘ working men’ of 
Italy. It is obviously the policy of her rulers 
to keep the minds of the lower classes fettered 


and degraded ; for, wherever knowledge be- 
comes general, there is an end of despotic 
government.’ At the conclusion of his “Voy- 
age Round the World,” Dr. Ruschenberger de- 
clares, “ There is no realm beyond the broad 
seas to compare with our own in the blessings 
of rational ' | erty, or the affluence of nature— 
none whe..in men may be so happy and so 
blest.” And General Cass, in reviewing Ste- 
phens’ Travels in the East, says :—“ The star- 
spangled banner never appeared to us so beau- 
tiful as when the winds ynrolled its folds over 
our tent in the desert; and we do not recollect 
that we ever had a prouder hour than when we 
entered, with a party of our countrymen, into 
the ancient city of Damascus, (which existed in 
the days of Abraham, and which yet constitutes 
the beau ideal of an eastern city, as painted in 
the Arabian tales,) preceded by the flag of our 
couutry, which attracted the gaze of the won- 
dering Moslems. If there is a dissatified Ame- 
rican—we trust we need not say we do not 
allude to our comparatively little internal dif- 
ferences of policy, but to the great principles 
of our government, and their practical opera- 
tion—let him examine the condition of other 
nations; and if he does not return a better 
citizen, and a more contented man, we agree 
to forfeit all claim to the gift of divination. 
This love of country is a mysterious sentiment. 
Dormant under ordinary circumstances, it is 
awakened and becomes intense as we recede 
from our own shores, till, when half the globe 
is interposed between the pilgrim and his home, 
the love of that home is the absorbing passion 
of his existence.” , 

In these quotations there is consolation for 
the home-staying, who, like us, are doomed by 
circumstances to pursue their daily toils with- 
out the hope of soon crossing the broad seas to 
gaze in delight upon the wonders of foreign 
lands. Our authoress remarks that the ladies 
of the United States are very much more ex- 
travagant in their street dress than the ladies of 
Europe ; and seems tu think we would do well 
to imitate them in this particular at least. 
She tells us, what most travellers in Europe 
have before often remarked, that we are much 
less known abroad than our vanity would lead 
us to suppose. 

Keith on the Christian Religion.—Every per- 
son who wishes the predominance of truth over 
error, will hail with unmingled feelings of plea- 


Harper press. All who have read the former 


Evidence of Prophecy,” will be anxious again 


overthrow of scoffers, such as Hume and others. 


author. 





sure the republication of the Rev. Alexander] Going out to them, he found Townshend, the 
Keith’s new book, entitled “ Demonstration of| officer, and his myrmidons, in quest of two ruted 
the Truth of the Christian Religion,” from the crats, then actually seated at the dinner-table. 


work of this anthor—and who has not?—* The | alities of the dining-room, pledging himself to be 


to peruse his clear and forcible arguments on|ppcar tu have teen almost as accommodating 
this most momentous subject; and all who do 
so will not only have their faith confirmed and] nade this arrangement, Bosville returned to table wil 
strengthened, but they will be delighted to see| the slightest sy nptom of discomposure, and prolonged! 
the discoveries of modern science, particularly |entertainment till the usual hour. 
of geology, biought to bear so forcibly to the 


Hume’s Essay on Miracles is hurled to merited | evidence of the force of habit. 
contempt by a simple geological illustration. | parties io be continued to the very last. His h 
We could wish that all who have imbibed the|¢lned, and his cony,vial powers deserted him; 
poison of the essay should read attentively the 
chapter in reply, by this sound and learned] of its appointed number. 


There is a fashion now prevalent among cer-| board was regularly spread below. 
tain classes of well-meaning men, of distribut- 


ing patticular descriptions of pamphlets, OF} morning of his death gave orders for an ente 






















































useful. but we would most respectfully, thoy 
earnestly, solicit them 10 go to the best quip: 
for their matter; to print and cireulate thea 
guments like Keith’s, which come with ami 
rity and power from a mind fully capable i 
examining and happily adapted to conveyaal 
its convictions. This book should go wh 
the Bible is found, and should be studied. rp 
and re-read in the closet, and in families ag, 
text-book, embodying sound and clear yiegs 
which no arguments can refute. It is hj 
satisfactory to find that geological truths has 
taken hold of such a mind as that of Alexandys 
Keith; in his hands they are made to becom 
powerful weapons indeed. 
Anecdotes of an Eccentric Man.—Of Mr. Bogvilie, 
relation by marriage of the late Sir Jobn Sinelaig 
following anecd-tes are presented in the life of the ly 
ter gentleman by his son :— 
“Mr. Bosville scarcely ever quitted the metropolias hy 
used to say that London was the best residence in : 
ter, and that he knew no place like it in sammer, Og 
year, when in Yorkshire, he made a point of not visiine 
his own estates, lest he should be involved in thee 
and troubles of a landed proprietor. But though he 
dom really traveled, he sometimes made imaginary ’ 
nies. He used to mention as a grave fact, that onee 
visited the Scilly Isles, and attended a ball at St, 
where he found a young lady giving herself great gig’ 
because her education had received a ‘finish’ at the 
*Land’s End.’ Another of his stories/was, that hayj 
been at Rome during the last illness of Clement} 
he went duily to the Vatican to ascertain what 
he had of enjoying the spectacle of an installation, F 
bulletins, according to my granduncle’s playfal ig 
nation, were variously expressed, but each more 
ing than its predecessor. First, ‘his holiness is very ) 
next, ‘his excellency is worse;’ then, ‘his eminence is ig 
a very low state ;’ and at last, the day before the 
expired, came forth the startling announcement, ‘his ig 
fallibility is delirious.’ This pleasant original oce 
ally coined anecdotes at the expense of his own 
and related them to their face, for the ainusement of th 
company. Parson Este was once editor of a paper ¢ 
The World; and Bosville alleged of him before a 
party, that one day a gentleman in deep mourning cam 
to him at the office, requesting the insertion of a 
made panegyric on his brother, who had died a few 
before. ‘No,’ answered the reverend editor, * your 
ther did not choose to die in our newspaper; and thf 
being the case, I can find no room for eulogies upon him? 
* Among Mr. Bosville’s liberal friends was the nole 
author of the Political Register. While Cobbett was 
Newgate, my granduncle went in state, with four 
to his cariiage, to visit the prisoner; and alterwa 
presented him with a thousand pounds in token of yi 
pathy, as he termed it, with the persecuted sufferer. The 
party in Welbeck street, as may be supposed, never sto 
very high in favour of the government. ‘The butler 
day whispered to Mr. Bosville, after dinner, that sa 
gentlemen insisted upon seeing him in the antechamle 
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received ‘the gentlemen’ with great civility, and off 
them refreshments if they would not interrupt the sa 
rity for the objects of their search. These funetic 


bailiffs who so obligingly augmented the retinue of) 
Richard Steele, at his ineraorable entertainment. B 


While the 
were withdrawing, the bailiffs were allowed to ex 
their office, and carried off the astonished guests toprt 

* The concluding days of Bosville are a melam 
He wished his 


slate hung as usual in the hall, and he felt more n 
than ever that the lists of guests upon it should n0t 
Even during his last a 
when he was confined to his chamber, tho 
He insisted’ 

reports from time to time of the jocularities calling) 
the laughter which still assailed his car; and on the 





smaller tracts; their exertions doubtless are] punctually at the usual hour, which he did not live ’ 












